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INTERESTING FACTS CONCERNING 
MORTALITY. 


WE do not intend in this paper to analyse these 
statistics technically or for any professional pur- 
pose, but propose to examine them with a view to 
elucidate certain of their hidden meanings, and to 
extract some of the lessons of instruction they are 
fitted to convey. The labour of compiling the 
facts connected with what is termed the death-rate 
in the United Kingdom, and its causes, must have 
been enormous, tasking as it has done the efforts 
of skilled and earnest workers for a long series of 
years. Dr Price was among the first to apply his 
attention to the subject, and in what are now 
termed the Northampton Tables, published the 
results of over twenty thousand calculations made 
by him upon the registers of births and deaths 
of that city, The inquiry has been still further 


pursued, both in its general and special aspects, by | 


Mr Neison, Dr Guy, and others; and latterly, the 
Reports of Dr Farr and the several Registrars- 
general have put the public in possession of an 
amount of information so copious as to warrant 
certain general conclusions on what mathemati- 
cians call the rationale of differences and the laws 
of mortality. 

On examining these statistics, we find that the 
annual death-rate in the United Kingdom is, as 
nearly as possible, one in every forty-five of the 
entire population. Of the three countries, England 
may be said to be the most healthy, Scotland 
lagging a hairbreadth behind; and, as may be 
inferred, the larger cities, though not the largest, 
present the highest bills of mortality; while the 
rural mainland districts occupy an intermediate 
place between them and the insular, the extremes 
varying about fifty per cent. This can be readily 
accounted for from the fact, that in large towns 
the air is contaminated with injurious gases, which 
cannot be dispelled as fast as they are formed. 
Comparing this general rate of mortality with that 
of a century ago, the fact stands out that the 
average duration of life is longer now than at the 
former period in the ratio of eighty to forty-five. 


In other words, nearly twice as many proportion- 
ately died in the decade from 1770 to 1780 as 
during the past ten years ; or, to state the matter 
differently, the average British life within the* 
period named has been well-nigh doubled. This 
gratifying result is no doubt due to a more correct 
style of living in the midst of the greater worry 
and competition of later days, the improved state 
of agriculture, the better sanitary arrangements of 
our cities and towns, and a wider diffusion and 
knowledge of the healing art. It is another cause 
for gratulation to learn that Britain contributes 
only twenty-two out of her every thousand 
yearly as her contingent to the Grand Army of 
Death, while France furnishes twenty-four, Prussia 
twenty-six, Austria thirty, and Russia thirty-six. 
This superiority we owe not so much to the 
salubrity of our climate, nor, perhaps, to our 
greater native physique, as, in all probability, to 
the larger exemption our sea-girt island obtains 
for us from the horrors of war and the tremendous 
levies which its operations entail. 

Descending from broad national considerations 
to those of our complex social and industrial life, 
the inquiry widens and deepens in interest. If we 
divide society as presently constituted into three 
great classes—the labouring and artisan, the trading 
and professional, the gentry and titled—we find 
the value of life on the whole to be not materially 
different in each, but with a margin of balance 
in favour of the first. The sturdy husbandman 
who enjoys his frugal repast by the hedge which 
incloses his rented field, and perhaps washes it 
down with water from the spring that bubbles up 
close at hand, returns to his home at night ‘all 
with heavy task fordone ;’ and by that very exer- 
tion and simplicity of fare, earns for himself a 
longevity which is barely reached by the lord of 
the manor himself, comfortably housed though he 
be, daintily fed, and exempted from the carking 
cares which so weigh down and oppress the poor. 
Even Hodge, the agricultural drudge, and it may 
be, eventual workhouse inmate, speaking generally, 
attains a length of days which is denied to the 
coroneted proprietor at whose expense he is main- 
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tained. Regularity, sobriety, and labour are the 
motive powers which carry forward the vital 
machine ; while luxury, licentiousness, and sloth 
are agents which are ever tending to bring it to its 
final state of rest, 

It is, however, when we come to individual 
trades and professions that the differences in the 
rates of sickness and mortality become painfully 
manifest, Pre-eminent among those in point of 
deadliness is the business of the Sheffield steel- 
grinder, there being even in the several branches 
of his craft degrees of variation. Grinding is 
divided into dry and wet, or it may be a compound 
of both. In dry grinding, the workman sits over 
the ‘horsing, as the machine in which the stone 

“revolves is called, with his body bent forward 
and his head inclined over the instrument he is 
fashioning, and which he grasps with both his 
hands. During the operation, innumerable sparks 
fly off, which enter and inflame the eyes, while at 
the same time minute particles of sand and steel 
dust are evolved ; these, being received into the 
mouth, are inhaled into the lungs, which they in 
time completely corrugate and destroy. Forks and 
needles are manufactured entirely by this process, 
and hence the grinding of these is reckoned the 
most deadly occupation in Sheffield. The average 
age of the steel-fork maker is about thirty years. 
In wet grinding, which is used in the manufacture 
of table-knives, saws, and edge-tools, the machine 
revolves in water, and comparatively little dust 
is thrown off. This part of the business is thus 
more innocuous, as is proved by the workers in it 
attaining an average age of forty years. Of late, 
a good deal has been done to reduce this waste 
of human life, by the cultivation of the beard and 
moustache—which serve to check the entrance of 
the gritty — into the mouth—and the intro- 
duction of fans, which, acting like winnowing 
machines, arrest the particles of dust, and convey 
them up a chimney or flue. Such a contrivance 
cannot fail to act sensibly upon the health and 
comfort of the workmen; yet it is scarcely credible 
that even at this hour of the day there are some 
among them who complain of these appliances of 
preservation as tending to open up the trade too 
much! ‘A sharp war and quick promotion’ used 
to be the motto of our army and navy officers, 
‘High wages and a speedy death’ would appear 
to be the trade watchword of these men, for in 
very truth, the wages of their occupation is 
death. 

There are several other trades the members of 
which are seriously i gene to complaints that, 
though similar in kind, are less in degree than 
that of the grinder, but which yet tend powerfully 
to the abridgment of their lives. Brass-finishing 
is one of these. There is also a class of workers 
in the Potteries who almost live in an atmosphere 
of flint-dust, which proves nearly as fatal to them 
as the steel to the Sheffield fork-makers. Certain 
classes of masons, too, especially those who chisel 
granite, suffer from a like malady to such a degree 
that in some districts few of them are reported to 
attain their fiftieth year. And in certain flax, 
woollen, and cotton mills where numbers of young 
persons are employed along with adults, the mor- 
tality is alarming from the perpetual inhalation 
of the dust and fluff with which the air of the 
rooms is loaded, Similarly, to a greater or less 
extent, millers suffer from the floating particles 


of their meal, snuff-makers from their snuff, and 
shoddy-grinders from the ‘devil’s dust. In all 
these classes, pulmonary affections are common, 
and the value of life is low. 

Miners are a body of men that do invaluable 
work for our country. Without the coal and the 
iron, the copper and the tin which they extract 
from the bowels of the earth, Great Britain would 
lose much of her power. The miner, indeed, may 
be described as the Atlas upon whose shoulders 
our industrial world rests—the Cyclops who forges 
for us underground the weapons with which we 
rule the globe. In number they are more than 
three hundred thousand—an army larger than 
that with which Napoleon subdued the continent 
of Europe. Most of their existence passes unseen ; 
their ways are almost a mystery, their world a 
terra incognita to their fellow-men. They attract 
notice only when some appalling catastrophe takes 
place in the pit, or when some unhappy dispute 
breaks out between them and their employers. 
Considering their numbers and importance in the 
state, we may very pertinently ask: How do they 
stand in the records of health and mortality ? 
The answer these returns give is that, next to the 
Sheffield grinder, they are as a class the shortest- 
lived of Englishmen. How could it be otherwise ? 
Confined to a narrow gallery hundreds or thousands 
of feet below the surface of the ground, into which 
the light of the sun cannot enter—working often in 
a cramped, constrained, and contorted position— 
breathing an atmosphere of foul air, impregnated 
with coal-dust or other impure substances in a 
temperature of about eighty degrees, and then 
suddenly elevated to the surface, it may be when 
the snow lies deep, or the cold blast sweeps along 
the ground, they would require to be constituted 
differently from ordinary mortals, if their frames 
could sustain for an equal length of time the tear 
and wear to which they are thus unnaturally sub- 
jected. The complaints from which they suffer 
most are rheumatism, asthma, bronchitis, and pneu- 
monia, As the grinder’s lungs after death are, 
instead of being soft and spongy, found to be tough 
and scratchy, so the miner’s appear black, and look 
as if they had been dipped in ink. For their 
melioration, however, science is now in various 
directions extending her borders ; public watchful- 
ness is following in its rear; proprietors of mines 
are beginning to perceive that it is their interest 
to assist; and the miner himself will, it is to be 
hoped, gradually be pr to feel and act in 
accordance with the enlightenment and spirit of 
the time. 

Our soldiers and sailors are another numerous 
and important class on which we pride ourselves. 
Among them, too, the death-rate is exceptionally 
high. In the case of soldiers, notwithstanding 
that they are picked men, just entered on man- 
hood, and subjected to medical examination before 
they are drafted into the ranks, they may be said 
to live little more than half their days. Nor is 
war alone responsible for this, At home even, the 
number of deaths in the army is nearly double 
that of the civilian class, The diseases to which 
they most readily succumb are those of the lungs 
and dysentery. For the proximate cause of these 
we must look to their gregarious mode of life in 
barracks, their martinet and routine discipline, 
and the sameness of their food, continued for long 
periods. The sailor fares a good deal better in 
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these returns. While his mortality rate is above 
the average, his days of sickness are comparatively 
few. But his calling and his life on board ship 
subject him to perilous risks and accidents, many 
of which we cannot but believe are preventable 
by due precaution and watchfulness, either on his 
own part or that of his employers. It appears 
that in the navy, two-thirds of the deaths are the 
result of disease ; while in the merchant service, 
two-thirds are the result of causes other than 
disease. In the case of Her Majesty’s ships, the 
dangers of the sea are four times, in our mercan- 
tile marine they are fifteen times as great as those 
on the land. For this unsatisfactory state of 
things, a remedy is here also being gradually pro- 
vided, since Jack has been brought conspicuously 
under the eye of Plimsoll and Publicity. 

But it is not in these useful and indispensable 
occupations alone that we meet with an excessive 

oyed in gilding metals, principally silver, by 
fumes of mercury, and becomes subject to a 
mercurial tremor, or, in the language of the work- 
men, ‘he takes a fit of the trembles ;’? upon which, 
if not speedily arrested, delirium and unconscious- 
ness ——— The silverer of looking-glasses is 
exposed to the same risk, though, happily, in his 
case this has been lessened, if not altogether 
obviated by the application of voltaic electricity 
to the process, There is a disease called the brass 
ague, which coppersmiths, plumbers, and workers 
in brass are liable to, from the presence of vola- 
tilised oxide of lead in the casting of the metal, 
and which very often terminates in general 
paralysis. Then the maker of matches pays the 
penalty of his craft by inhaling the phosphoric 
acid which enters into their formation, and which 
attacks the bones of the face, especially the lower 
jaw, often destroying them altogether. Painters, 
flock-paper and artificial flower makers are daily 
exposed to dreadful risks from the poisonous 
ingredients that enter so largely into the materials 
of their respective arts, Lead paralysis is a 
frequent complaint among them, and the poison 
which induces this sometimes also enters the 
brain, in which case mania ensues. Among other 
substances injurious to health and hastening death, 
the manipulation of which is a necessity in certain 
trades and manufactures, we may mention the 
— and turpentine by those employed in the 
polishing-shops, the sulphuric and — acid by 
the dyers, the putrescent materials handled in the 
glue, the fetid acid vapours in the starch, and the 
coke in the tin-plate and gas works. Indeed, there 
is hardly an article of elegance or vertu in the 
manufacture of which some deadly or disabling 
substance does not enter. 

The cases just referred to may be regarded as 
abnormal ; they arise out of certain peculiar states 
or conditions, and are confined to certain skilled 
occupations or crafts. But there are other classes 
of workers whose sufferings exhibit none of these 
dramatic symptoms, but who at the same time 
furnish the largest — to these melancholy lists, 
The complaint under which they succumb goes 
under the name of ‘consumption.’ At the head 
of this company march the bakers, the tailors, 
and the milliners of our large cities, Compositors 
are another class whose lives are cut short from 
working too long hours in heated, ill-ventilated 


rooms, and from having to maintain the same 
constrained attitude throughout. Jobbing printers 
are found as a rule to be much healthier than 
newspaper compositors ; and pressmen—those who 
take the impression off the types set up—also 
appear to better advantage, no doubt from the 
greater and more varied muscular exercise which 
their particular duties require. The liability to 
consumption of the latter class is only one half 
that of the former, and of other diseases it is one- 
third less, 

We cannot enumerate all the trades and pro- 
fessions, but may conclude by adverting to some 
curious facts bearing upon a few of them. In the 
country, farming would appear to be the most 
healthy of occupations, while that of the inn or 
tavern keeper is the most fatal; the average of 
the farmer being under twenty per thousand per 
annum, Boniface, ‘mine host,’ drops off every 
year at the rate of thirty per thousand of his 
kind. The butcher ranks next to him in fatal- 
ity, his florid look and apparently good condi- 
tion notwithstanding; and in the case of both, 
excess in eating and drinking, coupled with the 
use of too much animal and too little vegetable 
food, is doubtless provocative of the result. The 
brewer’s drayman is another illustration of appear- 
ances belying reality. To outward seeming, he 
is a veritable Samson in health and strength; 
organically, he is weak as a child. His first ill- 
ness often cuts him off; his average age being 
only forty-three years. Waiters and potboys come 
under the same general rule, the days meted out 
to them being even somewhat fewer in number. 
The student who wastes too much of the midnight 
oil is proverbially said to be sapping the founda- 
tions of his constitution; but the exaggerated 
cultivation of athletics, it appears, is productive 
of a like result. Among professional cricketers, 
wrestlers, Thames boatmen, and such-like, the 
a duration of life is found to be notoriously 
ow. 

Another curious law seems to hold good—that 

rsons of extreme old age are seldom to be found 
in the ranks of those trades which exhibit the 
most moderate death-rates. Thus, although the 
average age of the pressman at death is, as we 
have seen, greater than that of the compositor, 
yet it is found that in the roll-call of the latter 
there are more patriarchs than is to be met with 
in that of the former. 

Mr Neison has compiled some interesting tables 
regarding the ‘expectation of life’ at the several 
decades from twenty to seventy, of persons 
engaged in indoor and outdoor occupations with 
little exercise and with great exercise respectively. 
In the former class—the indoor workers—the 
difference is inappreciable whether the labour be 
hard or not; but in the other there is a gain of six 
years on the side of such as toil much and exercise 
themselves greatly. For instance, gardeners, agri- 
cultural labourers, and all those who are compelled 
to put forth a due measure of strength in the open 
air and under all weathers, have an expectation 
of six years longer life than men like policemen, 
watchmen, and others whose duties are more of a 
routine character and demand less active physical 
exertion. Again, a comparison of the tables leads 
us to the conclusion that the outdoor worker with 
little exercise is a worse life than the sedentary 
indoor worker whether with little or with great 
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exercise ; for example, the coachman’s life is worse 
than the shopman’s, and the clerk’s is preferable to 
the tidewaiter’s. And what is still more curious, 
among the healthiest of our working population 
are to be reckoned the scavengers, dustmen, and 
cleaners of sewers in London!—a gentleman of 

at medical knowledge and experience, acknow- 
edging, that a score or so of master-scavengers 
who were brought together before him on more 
than one occasion were ‘the healthiest set of men 
he had ever seen.’ 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
BY JOHN B. HARWOOD. 
CHAPTER XVII,—IN THE DITCH. 


Ir was a bright spring day, a day in that late 
spring which borders upon summer, and when 
our island climate, in spite of nipping raids on the 

rt of reluctant Winter, is at its best, when the 
usty carol of the lark is heard aloft, and the 
tender ang of the young corn crop forth from 
amidst the brown clods of the wheat-fields. Even 
in dusty London, even in the dingy old Sanctuary 
where Bertram dwelt, the influence of the fresh 
bright season, with its eternal wellspring of youth, 
made itself felt. The birds in Mr Browse’s cages 
answered to its call, donning their smartest 


lumage, pruning their feathers, perking up their | 


ittle heads, and straining their little throats in 
gushes of silvery song, as if they, too, had been 
free wild birds of the woodlands, with mates to 
choose, and nests to build, in the pleasant spring- 
tide of the year. The old vine answered to the 
call by putting forth some budding leaves very 
coyly, and as it were despondingly, after years 
of ill-treatment ; but no doubt with a silent pro- 
test in its stubborn old heart that, had it but met 
with fair-play earlier in life, it would have pro- 
duced stout ropes of sap-conveying greenery, and 
spreading foliage, and soft semi-transparent ten- 
drils, and, crowning glory of all, bunches of purple 
grapes as good as ever, in Tudor days, English 
vineyard grew. 

Bertram felt an almost irresistible impulse to 
be up and doing. He resolved upon what was, 
for him, the rare luxury of a country walk, one 
of those long swinging walks over the heaths 
of Surrey or the heights of North Middlesex 
which are among the most innocent pleasures 
accessible to a Londoner. He shirked no duty 
by so indulging himself. He had no work to do 
just then, for his last bundle of copied manuscript 
and draughted sketches had been taken back to 
Groby, Sleather, and Studge two evenings since, 
and for the present he was perforce idle. So he 
thrust a volume of some favourite book into his 
coat-pocket, to be read anon, in some snug resting- 

lace at the foot of a convenient tree; crossed 
Testedadter Bridge; and traversing the un- 
savoury precincts of transpontine London at a 
brisk pace, began to climb the steep incline that 
led past gravel-pit and brick-yard, and the tall 
walls of manufactory, school, and lunatic asylum, 
towards the breezy table-land where uncontami- 
nated Nature was yet within the pedestrian’s 
reach. 

On Bertram went, past the last suburban tea- 
gardens and the last clusters of petty shops where 
ginger-beer, penny cigars, and lollipops invited 


custom ; and at last he was out among real fields, 
‘small, and jealously hedged in, and with pad- 

locked gates, as is the custom so close to London ; 
-and among patches of genuine common land, 
_where gorse yet grew, yellow-blossomed, where 
| ragged-coated donkeys cropped the scanty grass 
| among the rubbish-heaps, and urchins brawled or 
| sported around pools of sooty coloured water, but 
| which yet possessed their clumps of black fir-trees, 
-and tussocks of primeval turf, and where, some- 
| times, the diligent seeker might light upon delicate 
ferns and harebells, sheltering behind the hardy 
furze-clumps. 

On Bertram went—he was a good walker, light 
of tread and long of stride—and soon found him- 
self miles away, where white or red farm-houses 
dappled the prospect, and village spires and 
thatched roofs arose, and London might have 
been as far away as the Babylon to which it has 
often been likened, so rural was the prospect. 

What was that? A man surely! yonder 
awkward-lying, dark object in the ditch of the 
byroad—a dusky, ugly blot upon the glory and 
beauty of the spring day. A man, dead or tipsy? 
He might have been one or the other, he lay 
so still. Bertram halted irresolute, and watched 
him ; but he might as well have watched a statue. 
The passive form remained motionless. The 
clothes of this wayside object were new and good, 
and of very fine cloth—superfine, as tailors in 
| their bills describe it—but they were torn and 
muddy. A battered hat, glossy yet, but crushed 
and beaten out of shape, lay in a little pool of 
weedy water hard by. Bertram, scrambling down 
the bank, and bending over the fallen man, saw 
that there was a cut on his right temple, from 
which the blood had flowed freely ; and then he 
made up his mind that mischief had been done. 
But when he touched the man, the man started 
from his stupor, and with a sort of feeble violence, 
tried to repulse him, 

‘Come back to finish the job, have you?’ said, 
or snarled the sufferer, trying to rise; and then, 
with a half-uttered imprecation, he sank back, 
and lay passive, like some hunted creature 
crouching to receive its death-blow. 

With some trouble, Bertram managed to make 
the fallen man understand that he was in friendl 
company, and had nothing to fear; and wi 
some toil he succeeded in extricating the weight 
of his new acquaintance from the ditch, in which, 
among brambles and rank grass, he lay. Once 
| seated on the hither bank of the ditch, the object 
| of Bertram’s care seemed gradually to regain the 
_use of his bewildered faculties. Slowly, but with 
_a practised hand, he felt his limbs over, as though 
to satisfy himself that no bones were broken; 
and then, after stretching himself, put his hand 
to his head, groaning the while. 

‘You are Soar hurt, I fear?’ asked Bertram 
kindly. 

‘No, no; confound them, no!’ responded this 
strange patient, as though he resented the admis- 
sion. ‘They won't swing for me this bout!’ 

An odd-looking man he was, in his new clothes 
all muddy and torn, with his bruised face and 
cut forehead, half ruefully, half defiantly shaking 
back his long black hair, which hung over his 
swarthy face in wild disorder, like the ruffled 
pane of a dilapidated raven. He had been 


urt, no doubt, and must have been in email 
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able pain, for he winced and bit his lip as he 
stretched himself ; but, after the first involuntary 
moan, he uttered no complaint. 

’ 6T shall do well enough, young gentleman, 
never fear, he said presently, with a short nod; 
but he was ghastly pale, and when he tried to 
stagger to his feet, his strength failed him. 

‘You must lean on me, or I could fetch 
help’—— Bertram began; when the stranger 
interrupted him. 

‘Never you mind!’ he said, ‘It’s only just at 
first the giddiness comes on. I'll be all right, 
sir, in a minute. The worst of it is” he added 
dolefully, as he explored first one pocket and 
then another, ‘I haven't a copper left to buy a 
drop of gin—or, better, brandy—even if I could 
make shift to crawl to the next public.’ 

Bertram willingly undertook to fetch the 
desired cordial from a road-side public-house that 
he had passed but a few minutes before; and 
when he returned with it, the hurt man snatched 
the glass, rather than took it, from his hand, and 
gulped down the contents with a wolfish eager- 
ness. The brandy renewed his strength, however, 
for the time, for his dull dark eye brightened, 
and the pallor of his sallow countenance was 
less marked. Bertram looked at him with some 
curiosity. He was one of those whom it is 
difficult to classify. He had a handsome, reckless 
face, in spite of years and dissipated habits, and 
had scarcely a gray streak to mar the gipsy 
blackness of his loose hair and the heavy mous- 
tache, heedfully waxed and trimmed, that shaded 
his mouth, Yet the tell-tale lines about the 
mouth itself, and the deep crow’s-feet about the 
shifty black eyes, told of advancing years. He 
laughed feebly, as he caught Bertram’s eye. 

‘You think I am a queer customer, young sir, 
he said grimly. ‘Well, you’re about right there. 
I wonder what my former governor, old Denham, 
would have said to one of his sprucest bank clerks 
for being such a scarecrow as I am to-day!’ 

Bertram could scarcely repress an exclamation 
of surprise. He did repress it, though, and waited 
quietly to hear more. 

‘I’ve tried more trades than one, continued 
the stranger, half dreamily, ‘since I turned my 
back on the old Bank at Dulchester. Seen the 
world, I have. Sought my fortune, as they call 
it, in more quarters of the world than one, I can 
tell you too. But I’ll find it yet,’ he muttered, 
with a suppressed oath between his set teeth, “or 
somebody eee shall dance for it’ 

Then there was a pause, The stranger it was 
who broke the silence by saying, more good- 
humouredly: ‘You are a goodish sort, young 
man, You have acted well by me; and it’s but 
fair to tell you, after your good-nature, how you 
came to pick yours truly out of the ditch. 1’ve 
been lying there all night. People passing, 
thought me drunk, I suppose. It was nearer 
murder than that.’ 

‘That,’ answered Bertram, ‘I can well believe. 
You have been sadly ill-used. But who were your 
assailants? Thieves, I conclude,’ 

‘Yes, thieves—thieves I fell among, youngster,’ 
returned the man, now perceptibly stronger, and 
whose native tendency to boastfulness, therefore, 
became more marked. ‘ But, mark me, sir ; the 
hounds were thieves of my own choosing, and the 
whole business my fault. Come; you see I am 
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a scamp ; just as I see—now my eyes are clearer— 
that, by your shabby coat you are not a gentleman, 
and, by your face and your way: of speaking, that 
you ought to be. There are scamps of all sorts. 
I am just now a welsher.’ 

‘A welsher ; indeed!’ replied Bertram, as coolly 
as he could, for he wished to hear more. 

‘Ay, one who runs to escape paying his race- 
course debts. Welshing is a profession that brings 
more kicks than halfpence ; hine ille lachryme, 
as we said at school, though I didn’t whimper 
—but took my punishment like a man. Nat ies 
never was of the crying sort. Well, I was on 
my way back from the course, where I’d done 
pretty well.’ 

‘The course ?’ said Bertram, fairly puzzled. 

‘ Naturally,’ rejoined the man, with a stare.— 
‘Why, you’re not such an out-and-out greenhorn 
as not to know that yesterday was the Derby Day 
—Derby—Epsom Downs—races, betting, robbery, 
sa London run mad. What a muff you must 
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‘Well, I daresay Iam a muff, replied Bertram, 
with perfect good-humour, ‘But all the world, 
you see, does not share the pursuits and interests 
which you seem to think predominant. I, for one, 
never saw a race, and never had time to give 
much thought to the subject. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that you are the worse for this one ; and if 
= will lean on me for a time, I will gladly 

elp you to walk towards London, if your way lies 
thither’ 

‘You’re a brick, young man!’ said the fellow, 
reeling to his feet, but clutching, after an effort to 
walk unassisted, at Bertram’s proffered arm ; ‘ and 
the less you know of races and betting-men and 
such as me, the better for you. I’m a bad lot— 
a bad black lot !’ he added bitterly. 

Being thus unexpectedly brought in contact 
with an unfortunate fellow-creature, Bertram 
was willing to lose the rest of his country-walk 
to lead the queer foundling back to London. 
And then the man had mentioned the names of 
Denham, and Dulchester, and the old Bank. 
Could it be possible that he would say’ more ? 
Could it be possible that he knew something 
which, if revealed, would be for the benefit of 
Rose and Louisa Denham? Bertram’s fancy was 
already busy on the topic. 

But the man, as he trudged Londonwards, said 
no more of Dulchester. Of his recent misad- 
venture he said very little. 

‘A lot of them,’ he related, ‘some no better 
than myself, set upon me in the lane ;’ having 
doubtless dogged his steps, after he had slipped 


away from the racecourse, to return to London, | 


on foot, and by unfrequented paths, rather than 
face the fury of the mob, always merciless to 
a welsher. He had been beaten down, stunned, 
trampled upon, and left for dead. That the mis- 
creants had eased him of his ill-gotten gains, as 


| well as of his watch, studs, and gold pencil-case, 


seemed to him a mere matter of course; but he 
chuckled with a quaint sense of triumph as he 
related how he had been prudent enough to hand 
a portion of his spoils to what he called ‘a 
partner,’ before quitting the Downs, and had thus, 
in his own language, ‘ cheated the rogues’ after 
all. 

It was not particularly pleasant to Bertram to 
wend his way back to town side by side with such 
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a companion, whose hatless condition and torn 
ents attracted jeering notice. But it would 
ave been inhuman to leave the poor wretch in 
his present state ; and so, on they went. Twice he 
stopped, gasping, and begged for brandy ; and twice 
the dram which Bertram, in the outskirts of the 
suburbs, now easily procured for him, braced his 
exhausted nerves and unloosed his tongue. But 
though he talked much, of Dulchester and the 
Denham family he made no further mention. 
His own life had been a roving one, he said, with 
a kind of boastful sadness. ‘ Jack-of-all-trades was 
my nickname at school and at home ;’ such were 
his own words. ‘One of those clever, quick boys 
that pick up knowledge without effort, and then 
get distanced by the plodders they sneered at, 
after all, Been everywhere, tried everything, had 
my chances and flung them away, and shall die in 
a workhouse, or a ditch, mayhap, and serve me 
right! Well, we’re nearing the town now, and 
the first old crawler of a four-wheeled cab we 
meet, plying for hire, will do for me—You 
needn't be afraid that I should ask you to pay for 
it, as you did for the liquor, he added rapidly. 
‘No, no. I have pals in London, and a crib where 
I can lie by, sore and stiff as I am, till these 
bruises, and the scar the stick made, don’t shock 
the eye. Then, like a snake, I shall come out in 
anew skin. Plenty of brand-new clothes where 
these came from!’ And as he spoke, he looked 
down, not ruefully, but with a grim sense of 
amusement, at his muddy and blood-stained attire. 
‘What’s your name?’ he asked abruptly, turn- 
ing his haggard eyes on Bertram’s face. 

‘Bertram Oakley,’ answered the young man 
unhesitatingly. 

‘And where, in London, do you hail from ?’ 
inquired the stranger. This time Bertram was 
evidently unwilling to wer He scarcely relished 
the prospect of visits, in his attic at Mr Browse’s, 
from so very dubious an acquaintance as this. 
*You’re not far wrong,’ rejoined the fellow, with 
a short laugh. ‘I’m not nice, not creditable, and 
I know it. But, on my soul, I didn’t mean to 
sponge on you, nor to do you harm, Mr Oakley. 
Harm ! ou’re the best youngster and the 
brightest I’ve seen this many a day; and if 
ever I’ve a chance to return kindness for kind- 
ness—— Holloa, cabby !’ 

The driver of an empty cab stopped in answer 
to his hail, and with some demur, accepted this 
queer fare. The man scrambled in, 

‘Rundle’s Hotel, Limbo Street, Piccadilly,’ he 
shouted huskily.—‘ Good-by, Mr Oakley; and 
remember, if ever I’ve a chance’—— 

The cab rattled off, leaving Bertram to pursue 
his way alone, 


JAPAN. 


WirHin the memory of people only just arriving 
at middle age, Japan was regarded with only 
the most lukewarm interest. Students of geo- 
graphy knew that four large islands, and nume- 
rous smaller ones, straggling over the North 
Pacific Ocean—nearing the Tropic of Cancer at 
their southern extremity, and almost reaching 
Kamtchatka in the north—were designated the 
ire of Japan; but they also knew that so 
y was the system of isolation maintained, 
that it was utterly in vain to attempt any investi- 


rigi 


gation of the country, or to hope for acquaintance 
with its people. It is true that a single Dutch 
factory existed on the island of Hirado, and that 
the beautiful lacquer-work which derived its name 
from Japan proved that this strange self-sustained 
people excelled at least in one art. 

It should always be borne in mind that the 
attempt of St Francis Xavier of Portugal, in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, to intro- 
duce Christianity among the Japanese led to the 
massacre of many thousand converts—fifty thou- 
sand, it is said; and such a circumstance must 
for a long time have mitigated any desire of 
Europeans to introduce a faith or a civilisation for 
which these children of the ‘ Morning Land’ were 
wholly unprepared. On the other hand, that 
horrible massacre showed the intense clinging of 
the Japanese to their own forms of religion, and 
their evident hatred and dread of innovation. 
Therefore, looking from their point of view, we 
can comprehend their reasons for declining all 
intercourse with foreigners, especially as there 
is good reason to believe that the Portuguese were 
actuated by very mixed motives. While desiring 
to propagate the Roman Catholic religion, they 
vw had the ulterior design of acquiring 

ominion over Japan. 

But it was destined that in process of time 
Japan was to participate in the changes which 
steam-navigation was working all over the world. 
While ships of all civilised nations were making 
a highway of the ocean, and brushing, as it were, 
the shores of a territory exceeding in bulk that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, it was impossible that 
such territory could persevere in her policy of 

roud isolation. We must indeed regret the high- 
Godel manner in which intercourse with America 
and England was forced upon her at the ‘cannon’s 
mouth ;’ but the results of such intercourse are 
already so surprising and salutary, that the Japanese 
seem to have forgiven if they have not forgotten 
past injuries. Still, as Sir Edward Reed, in his 
interesting work on Japan: its History, Tradi- 
tions, and, Religions (London: Murray), truly 
says: ‘Bullying and blustering will certainly 
not influence the Japanese, as they formerly did. 
They know as well as we do that the days of 
forcing on trade by gunboats are quickly dying 
out, and that public opinion is now king in most 
countries’ Every one must hope that some 
grievances of which the Japanese complain will 
soon be understood by other nations, and removed, 
and such treaties established as may satisfy all 
parties, Then indeed, not only the Japanese them- 
selves, but the whole civilised world, will benefit 
by the arts and industry of a singularly ingenious 
and quick-witted people. It must always be 
remembered that when, in 1854, the country 
was opened to foreigners, they discovered a people 
under a settled government, and with a peculiar 
civilisation of their own. If revolutionary forces 
were at work, all the more did the condition of 
the Japanese resemble that of some European 
nations. 

The Japanese eo to trace their history and 
their long line of Mikados, or Emperors, from the 
year six hundred and sixty before the Christian 
era; and, like many another ancient people, they 
claim for certain of their heroes and rulers a 
descent from the ‘gods.’ In fact, till within the 
last few years, when western ideas began to pre- 
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vail, the Mikado was deemed semi-divine, and 
looked on with such reverence, that he was a sort 
of prisoner in his palace. When he walked in its 
gardens, ‘mats were laid before him as he stepped, 
to keep his foot from touching earth ; and when 
he left them, as he rarely did, he was conveyed 
in a large carriage closed in by screens; and as 
he passed along, the people stopped and wor- 
= Any eye that saw his sacred form 
would, the people believed, be blinded by the sight.’ 
But when the present Emperor, Mutsu-Hito, 
succeeded to the throne, much of the old order 
of things passed away. This event happened in 
1867; and since that period, under a sovereign 
who is, as Sir Edward Reed says, ‘at once the 
representative of the most ancient of the existing 
dynasties of the world, and one of the most 
enlightened and prudent men in Japan,’ the most 
astonishing progress has been made. In him, too, 
the best hopes are centred of peace and prosperity 
for the future. 

There is as great obscurity about the origin of 
the Japanese people as about the Chinese, whom 
they in many respects resemble. Some observers 
think there is much mixture of race among them, 
and that the nobility are essentially different from 
the common people. Indeed, in one of the 
northern islands, there exists a race called the 
Ainos, almost savages, and with their bodies 
nearly covered with hair. But even these poor 
creatures are reported by travellers to be harmless 
and hospitable, though utterly ignorant and filthy 
in their habits, — the Japanese, however, 
as a nation, there can be no doubt about their 
general intelligence, and their capacity for receiv- 
ing new ideas and profiting by them. 

As soon as the Japanese travelled, and their 
government sent embassies to European countries, 
it became apparent that if they were to hold their 
own securely, it was expedient, in the present state 


- of the world, to be able to defend themselves. 


Accordingly, they secured the services of Sir 
Edward Reed—formerly Chief Constructer for the 
Navy—to design certain ironclads for them. 
During the progress of the ship-building and after 
the completion of the vessels, there was naturally 
much intercourse between Japanese officials and 
the writer of these volumes, who, availing himself 
of a pressing invitation from ‘His Excellency 
Admiral Kawamura, Minister of Marine, and some 
of his colleagues, visited Japan early in 1879. 
He was accompanied by his son, Mr E, Tennyson 
Reed, who contributes many pages of graphic 
description, and hardly needs his father’s apology 
for the pen of a youth of nineteen. 

It is not difficult to understand that the visitors 
were féted in no ordinary degree, a residence 
having been prepared for them that was fitted up 
in a sumptuous but thoroughly English style ; 
and as English is chosen for the official language, 
and is being taught and read among the educated 
classes, intercourse was often free and pleasant 
without the aid of an interpreter. The approach 
to Yokohama is thus described: ‘ With interest 
ever deepening, we saw the. picturesque shores 
of Japan gradually displayed as we approached, 
broken as they are, and as artists must exult 
to see them, into hills and headlands, valleys 
and sand beaches, rocks and caves, in inde- 
scribable variety. On many an island and pro- 
montory, stand lighthouses, those beacons of 


civilisation, of which any nation may well be 
proud, The days being short at this season 
of the year (January), night came on, and the 
lighthouses blazed forth long before we reached 
the roadstead of Yokohama, where steam-launches 
were waiting to take us to the shore if we had 
chosen to land. But the hour was late, and we 
had previously determined to remain on board 
for the night.’ 

After describing the landing next morning, 
with ships of many nations in the harbour, ‘ the 
flag of Japan floating proudly from many a war- 
vessel, one of which—the ironclad frigate Foo-so 
—I had myself had the privilege to design and 
have built for His Majesty the Emperor,’ the 
author proceeds: ‘Our first entertainment in 
Japan was at a small but elegant little summer 
residence situated upon a hill overlooking the 
bay, which formerly belonged to Mr Enouyé, but 
has of late years been employed as a temporary 
residence for the Mikado on the occasions of his 
visiting the fleet or making a sea-passage to or 
from his capital. Although built and provided 
in European style, the little palace bore through- 
out its fittings, furniture, and decorations the 
unmistakable impress of the Japanese artist and 
handicraftsman, The walls were hung with 
Japanese pictures both ancient and modern ; the 
curtains were of rich Japanese silk ; the carpets 
and rugs of native manufacture ; the furniture 
of woods and designs special to the country; while 
beautiful specimens of inlaid lacquer-work, Sat- 
suma and Kiyomidzu faience, and screens of 
Kioto embroidered silk, adorned the several apart- 
ments. A luncheon of European type emphasised 
the welcome which had been given us, and assured 
us of the cordial hospitality with which we were 
to be treated,’ 

We must not omit Mr Tennyson Reed’s de- 
scription of the peculiar vehicles of the towns: 
‘Among the first things we see on entering a 
Japanese town is a line of jinriki-sha men, with 
their hand-carriages waiting for a job. The shafts 
of the two-wheeled carriages are resting on the 
ground, and their proprietors are standing by or 
sitting on the sloping seat. Their dress consists 
in most cases (in this winter-time) of a pale-blue 
shirt with hanging sleeves tucked in at the waist, 
and tight-fitting breeches of the same colour, 
reaching just below the knee, Legs and feet are 
bare, with the exception of straw sandals, fastened 
on by means of straw cords, one passing round the 
ankle and another between the toes, They are 
most of them holding their rough scarlet rugs 
round their necks and shoulders ; but as soon as 
they get a job, the rug will be transferred to the 
knees of the fare.’ 

One of the three lines of railway already con- 
structed is that from Yokohama to Tokio, the 
eastern capital—formerly called Yeddo—and by 
means of the iron-horse, Sir Edward and his com- 
panions reached the latter place about five o’clock 
the same afternoon. Here the visitors were received 
with many demonstrations of welcome, and an 
early day was appointed for a ra in 
honour of them at the house of Admiral Kawa- 
mura, After naming some of the Imperial and 
distinguished guests who were present, the writer 
says: ‘The dinner was served in European fashion, 
but with several pretty accompaniments unknown 
at home, among which may be mentioned the 
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serving of a pie, out of which, when presented to! the hero appears. Too much done is nothing 
me, there flew a number of small birds with written done. The absent get farther off every day. Like 
sentiments of welcome attached to their legs, All! seeking for fish on a tree, Making an idol does 
the gentlemen on the occasion wore European | not give ita soul. If in haste, go round. Like 
dress ; but most of the ladies were in the picturesque | learning to swim ina field. The gods sit on the 
native costume, some of them having the teeth | brow of the just. Many captains, and the ship 
blackened, and the eyebrows shaved off, with! goes on the rocks, To give a sail to ability—-that. 
artificial indications of others in colour higher up, , is, to assist talent. Don’t wipe your shoes in a 
after the ancient style of the country. The two melon-patch. Don’t handle your cap when passing 
Princesses were not so adorned, or dis-adorned, as under a pear-tree.’ 
the case may be, but were dressed in robes of; It should be added that literature is much 
scarlet (the Imperial colour), and had their hair | esteemed in Japan, and that many of the Mikados 
wrought, so to speak, halo-fashion, as shown in have been poets, We can imagine that the seclu- 
the portraits of the Empress, This mode of dress- sion of their lives afforded great opportunities for 
ing the hair is materially different from that the cultivation of any poetical faculties with 
common among Japanese ladies, and appears to be which they might have been endowed. 
special to members of the Mikado’s family. I am 
afraid that neither my son nor myself was at all| We are indebted to another contributor for the 
worthy of our privileges on this occasion, as neither following interesting notes, with which we will 
of us could address a word in their own language | conclude our article. 
to either of the Imperial and noble ladies between | It is usual with the Japanese government to 
whom we respectively had the honour to sit. The send out some of their youth to reside for a time 
course of the dinner, however—served in a manner in different foreign countries, in order that they 
wholly unknown apparently to the ladies of the may learn all they can of the social conditions 
court—furnished opportunities, we may hope, for | under which the inhabitants live, and in which 
those little attentions which are often quite as, they differ from themselves. A youth who came 
pleasant, and far more useful than any words,’ | to England under these circumstances, and was 

We confess we should like to know how the , quartered with the family of a schoolmaster in 
lives of the little birds were preserved in the pie. one of the suburbs of London, was taken by 
The story of course recalls the nursery tale of; his Mentor to various entertainments and social 
the ‘four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie,’ | gatherings, so that he might become acquainted 
who, ‘ when the oF was opened, all began to sing,’ | with the usages of English society. On several 
about whose well-being in the baker’s oven we of these occasions, the curiosity of some of the 
always had a juvenile curiosity. But seriously | company elicited answers which they little ex- 
speaking, it is interesting to note the connection | pected. Being at a croquet-party, under the 
between the present reality and the old rhymes— protection of a young lady who undertook to 
it sets us thinking of possible undiscovered | initiate him into the mysteries of the game, he 
links between nations. Again, that wearing the | was cross-questioned by a smart lawyer, who, 
hair ‘halo-fashion’ by the Imperial Princesses is having quickly become a ‘rover,’ had time to talk 
strangely suggestive of something which medizval , and amuse the ladies; accordingly, the following 
artists associated with saintly attributes. colloquy took place. 

But as Sir Edward’s two volumes extend to! Lawyer. Well, Mr Jeppo, croquet is a fine 
nearly seven hundred pages, it is obvious that we | game—is it not ? 
can do little more than draw attention to them., Jep. (in a deep quiet voice) Rather uninter- 
They certainly make us acquainted with a beautiful esting, 
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country and an interesting people, who appear to 
be naturally and polite. 

Now that the Japanese are acquiring the English 
language, and looking up to the English and 
Americans as their teachers, a great responsi- 
bility rests on those who provide literature for 
them and suggest new ideas to them. Their 
principal religion is Buddhism, although the old 
religion, Shintoism, has been officially revived. 
The followers of this latter creed adore many 
senseless objects, and deify and worship their | 
heroic ancestors. Until the last few years, 
when Europeans introduced sheep and cattle for | 
slaughter, the Japanese were not flesh-eaters, 
Fish is abundant round their coasts, and an) 
important article of diet with them. They are 
also rice-eaters and great consumers of tea. But. 
the schoolmaster is abroad and busy with them, | 
and it is possible that even while introducing a, 
purer faith than their own, some vices and me 
of our civilisation may be communicated. The 
following are a few of the Japanese proverbs, | 


Lawyer. Have you any game like croquet in 
your country ? 

Jep. Not exactly like it. 

Lawyer. How do you play the game in Japan 
that is like croquet ? 

Jep. We play it on wild horses. 

This reply sufficiently explained his considering 
the English game ‘rather uninteresting,’ and the 
subject was dropped. But the lawyer, feeling, 

erhaps, that he had somehow come in second- 
est, renewed at supper-time the attack on a 
subject in which English superiority is generally 
supposed to be undoubted. 

Lawyer. Mr Jeppo, we have just formed an 
expedition to remain at sea three whole years. 
Do you do anything of this kind in your part of 
the world ? 

Jep. Two hundred years before Christ, when 
English lived in hollow trees, Japanese sent naval 
expedition to Rome, which remained out ten 

ears, 
‘ Having quietly made this comprehensive reply, 


which shew how shrewd a people they are: ‘Too! no muscle of his countenance betraying exultation 
much courtesy is orgs Pinch yourself and | or consciousness of victory, he went on with his 
know how others feel. e frog in the well supper, leaving the lawyer to digest the lesson 
knows nothing of the high seas. In evil times in naval matters which had so unexpectedly and 
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completely foiled him in his renewed attempt to 
get some fun out of the young foreigner. 

On another occasion he was at a concert, in 
which a part was taken by his tutor, who, when 
the performance was over, asked his young friend 
what he had liked best. ‘Your flute,’ was the 
ready reply. ‘And what,’ continued the tutor, 
‘do you think of the ladies’ dresses? Do you 
see anything like them in your country?’ 
‘ Japanese ladies not so much exposed—not civi- 
lised,’ was the quiet reply. 

Sitting next to him one day at dinner was a 
lady whose family has its proper place in the 
peerage, and who felt it incumbent on her to 
patronise the foreigner and show her knowledge 
of the world. She asked him: ‘What part of 
China is Japan in?’ ‘I have never been to 
China,’ was the politic reply.—It should be stated 
that the Japanese detest the Chinese. 

Our Japanese friend had at length to return to 
his native land; and in taking an affectionate 
farewell, and in reply to sincere expressions of 
regret at his departure from the friends to whom 
he had endeared himself during his residence here, 
he promised to write. Four years, however, had 
elapsed, and no letter having arrived, it was 
thought that some disaster must have befallen 
him, when one day, to the surprise of all, he 
walked in much as he had been accustomed to 


0. 

‘Why, Jeppo,’ said the lady of the house, ‘ how 
is it you have never written to us ?’ 

‘Could not very well write,’ was the laconic 


‘Oh! but you have been four years away. You 
must have had time.’ 

‘Could not very well write. Was in prison 
two years, and was on board ship fighting the 
other two,’ 

Then inquiries were made as to his welfare in 
prison and on board ship. 

‘Were you not afraid? Did you not feel 
inclined to run away, when the shots were flying 
about you ?’ 

‘Did not want to run away—officer with drawn 
sword behind me.’ 

The’fighting in which our friend took part was 
a war between the Mikado and the Tycoon parties, 
and it probably originated in the fact of the 
Tycoon being over-active, and encroaching on the 
rights of the Mikado. He could scarcely be said 
to have usurped his duties, for the sole occupation 
of the Mikado at that time was to invent a name 
for the coming year ! 

The result of the war, so far as the respective 
parties were concerned, may be gleaned from the 
following fragment of a conversation between a 
Japanese, and a young Englishman who knew 
enough of their customs to be able to converse. 

Eng. Which party do you belong to—Mikado or 
Tycoon ? 

Jep. All prudent persons belong to the Mikado 
party now. 

The Japanese ambassadors having to come to 
England, our friend Jeppo was deputed to accom- 
pany them. On their arrival in London, several 
cabs were required to carry them and their bag- 
gage to their destination. The cabbies fully 
expected a grand haul from the foreigners, and 
with one consent, put a price on their services 
far in excess of their legal claim ; but the metho- 


dical habits of Jeppo, and his previous knowledge 
of London, frustrated their plans and dissipated 
their hopes; each man received his exact fare, 
which had been calculated and apportioned during 
the drive. 

A curious custom prevails in Japan, which 
would probably not be favourably accepted by 
English prisoners. When it is desired to treat a 
condemned person leniently, permission is granted 
to him to commit suicide. irhis is almost invari- 
ably complied with ; the reason being, that if put 
to death by government, the property of the 
Japanese prisoner is confiscated ; but otherwise, 
his family retain it. 


A MISS IS AS GOOD AS A MILE. 
CHAPTER I, 


‘Mr Rawtey, will you please step into the 
private room?’ was the message delivered by one 
of the junior clerks to the head book-keeper in 
the eminent firm of Hoybell, Weekes, and 
Croulle. 

The official so addressed, lifted his head from 
the accounts over which he was intently poring, 
with a vexed air, at being thus interrupted ; and 
pushing up his spectacles, looked under them 
abstractedly at the junior, as though he only half 
comprehended his words. The youth repeated 
his message ; and, with a sigh, the senior prepared 
to obey the summons. 

‘I say, Mr Rawley,’ resumed the young clerk, 
detaining the book-keeper for an instant, ‘there 
is another screw loose this morning! What’s 
up?’ 

‘You had better ask your masters—or mind 
your own business,’ returned the old book- 
keeper sharply. 

he younger smiled, as if he had anticipated 
some such answer; While the old gentleman 
muttered : ‘This comes of having nephews and 
such-like in your offices. Not another boy in ‘the 
place would have had the impertinence to say so 
much,’ 

Tapping at the door of the partners’ private 
room—an august sanctuary, seldom entered by 
the ordinary clerks, who always wished themselves 
anywhere else when summoned there—the book- 
keeper entered, and found himself in presence of 
the firm. For the House actually consisted of the 
three individuals whose names it bore, which is 
not an invariable rule in business ; and the troubled 
expression on each partner's face bore out the 
young clerk’s idea that ‘ there was a screw loose ;” 
and the book-keeper appeared to share in this 
feeling. 

‘Well, Mr Rawley,’ said Mr Croulle, ‘I presume 
you have not finished your task yet ?’ 

‘No, sir; it will take me some little time still. 
The accounts are very’—— 

‘Well, that will do, interrupted Mr Croulle. 
‘We know the scoundrel has robbed us, and 
whether of a few pounds more or less, does not 
much matter. We find he has taken what he 
thinks is of more consequence than money, and 
will pay him better. But he is mistaken. Get 
out one or two clear cases for the police; that is 
all we want. 
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‘I have them all ready,’ replied the clerk. 
He hesitated a moment, then added: ‘I never 
was so surprised in my life, sir. Mr Mavors was 
such a quiet, steady-going person, that he was 
the last man in the world I should have sus- 
pected’—— 

‘Oh, of course! That is the way with every one 
we pay to look after our interests; they can’t see 
an inch beyond their noses—You can go, Mr 
Rawley.’ Thus spake the junior partner Mr 
Croulle ; and the old clerk at once disappeared. 

‘Now, then,’ continued Mr Croulle, evidently 
the most active, and the harshest of the three 

artners, ‘now, then, we shall have this Mavors, 
if he’s above ground and money can do it.’ 

‘He cannot have taken much money,’ said Mr 
Hoybell ; ‘ not actual cash, at anyrate. 

‘And the documents he has taken are of no 
value to him now,’ added Mr Weekes. 

‘No thanks to him for that,’ said Mr Croulle, 
as snappishly as though his partners had been 
championing the defaulting clerk. ‘I'll have 
him, cost what it may. ’m off to Scotland 
Yard; unlimited powers to detectives; money a 
secondary consideration, provided the scoundrel 
be taken.’ He rose as he spoke, and clapped on 
his hat with the same brusque, resolute air which 
characterised his every movement. 

‘But that will be terribly expensive,’ rejoined 
Mr Weekes, ‘ Would it not be better to leave it 
to the ordinary channels, as the man can do us 
no harm? Suppose we give information at the 
Mansion House, and let them do what is neces- 


‘If the firm won’t pay the expenses, J will,’ 
said Mr Croulle. ‘Ifthe firm wishes to compound 
a felony, I don’t. You can do what you please in 
the matter, gentlemen ; so shall I’ With this, the 

er strode out of the private room, closing 
the door after him with a bang, and he was 


gone. 

It appeared that one of the clerks, a certain 
George Mavors—who had been many years in 
the service of the firm, and although not 
occupying any influential position, or remark- 
able for ability, was always considered trust- 
worthy—had suddenly disappeared; and, as is 
usual in such cases, an examination of his books 
showed him - be a defaulter. This was to no 
great extent, the amount pointing to petty pilfer- 
ing, with the hope some day of saoliog wp the 
money, rather than to wholesale theft. The result 
appeared to be in keeping with the character 
of the man, who was of a soft, weak—muddling, 
if the word be allowed—temperament. But his 
chief offence—in the eyes of Mr Croulle—was 
that he had abstracted certain papers from the 
safe with a special and rancorous feeling against 
the junior partner. Without going into lengthy 
detail, we may say that these papers went far to 
compromise Mr Croulle as a partner in a certain 
House which was likely to come down with a 
ruinous crash; and if Hoybell, Weekes, and 
Croulle were involved, the fall might bring them 
down also. 

The matter was so imminent, that legal aid had 
been retained to prove that Mr Croulle was not 
technically a partner, however intimate his rela- 
tions might have been with the firm. But the 
creditors of the sinking House were equally on 
the alert to prove his responsibility, and the 


possession of the missing papers would go far to 
strengthen the hostile claim, There had always 
been an unpleasant feeling between Mr Croulle 
and the missing clerk; and in a quarrel which 
had taken place a day or two before, the employer 
had used threats which he meant to be vague only ; 
indeed it might be said that they meant nothing ; 
but ‘the thief doth fear each bush an officer, 
and the cowering conscience of the clerk applied 
the partner’s language with a more terrible dis- 
tinctness than Mr Croulle himself ever dreamed 
of. So—the most probable theory ran—Mavors 
absconded, to avoid, as he thought, imminent 
discovery ; and either as a means of revenging 
himself on Croulle, or by way of holding a hostage 
which would preclude pursuit, and might possibly 
enable him to make his own terms for their resti- 
tution, he had purloined these important papers. 

But fortune was against the culprit, and, as 
Mr Croulle exultingly said, ‘His strongest suit 
was trumped before he could score a single trick. 
The very day he absconded, a foreign mail came 
in with intelligence of the most surprising kind : 
a certain mining speculation which was speedily 
drawing the tottering firm to bankruptcy, had 
suddenly turned out a golden one. By one 
of the wonderful chances which sometimes revo- 
lutionise such properties, the seam had been 
rediscovered, the deposit being richer than ever. 
There was a fortune in every rood of the quartz ; 
and the House was saved. There was no question 
now as to the jeopardised firm paying twenty 
shillings in the pound, or forty shillings if 
required. There would be no difficulty now in 
Mr Croulle getting clear of the connection, as all 
those who were previously so interested in proving 
him a partner, would now be very ready to forego 
that honour. So the unlucky clerk’s weapon had 
missed fire. The anger of Mr Croulle, however, 
had been thoroughly aroused, and it was clear 
that it would go hard with the defaulter when 
he should be caught. 

There was no doubt that the tone of conversa- 
tion among the partners was far more lenient after 
the departure of Mr Croulle. There was per- 
haps a secret feeling that the blow which the 
absconding clerk had attempted to strike had 
been intended for the junior partner rather than 
for the firm itself; and the violent, somewhat 
domineering language of that gentleman had per- 
haps raised up a feeling of opposition in his 
seniors. It was clear, however, that they were 
powerless in the matter. Mr Croulle had gone 
to Scotland Yard; the business was in the hands 
of the detective department by this time, and 
must go on. 

In the course of the afternoon the partners 
received a telegram from Mr Croulle, saying he 
should be detained until too late to return to the 
office ; then Mr Hoybell departed, and Mr Weekes 
prepared to follow. Something seemed to be 
troubling the last-named partner, which com- 
municated an air of irresolution to his movements, 
and caused him to linger after his usual hour, or 
rather minute, of departure. At last he rang his 
bell, and on the sae, appearing, said: ‘ Tell 
Mr Barnes I wish to see him. 

The man vanished ; and in a couple of minutes 
a tap at the door announced the presence of the 
clerk named, who came wondering what trouble 
he was about to fall into; but was greatly relieved 
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on learning from the messenger that it was Mr 
Weekes alone who had summoned him. 

We have not said so before, but Mr Weekes 
was a kindly, white-headed old gentleman, of 
some threescore years and ten; and no merchant 
in the city of London, or out of it, had a warmer 
heart or kindlier manner. The irresoluteness we 
have noticed still hung about him, and rendered 
his speech hesitating. ‘Er-er, Mr Barnes, let me 
see,” began the partner. ‘I believe, Mr Barnes, 
you are acquainted with the family or household 
of that unfortunate creature who has left us—that 
miserable Mavors ?’ 

‘I was—I am, sir,’ returned the clerk firmly, 
but with a deepened colour. This might have been 
from surprise at the unexpected character of the 
question, or it might have been from some other 
emotion. 

‘ He was a bachelor, I believe, but lived with a 
widowed sister and her daughter?’ continued the 
merchant. The clerk, with a slightly increased 
colour, bowed in assent; and Mr Weekes pro- 
ceeded: ‘I have seen them, and most amiable, 
respectable persons they appeared—persons likely 
to feel such a blow as this acutely,’ 

‘Very acutely,’ said the clerk, ‘ Very acutely 
indeed, sir’ 

‘So I should think,’ returned the old man, glanc- 
ing again at the young man’s flushed face, ‘ AndI 
fear they are not too well off. The firm, of course, 
cannot do anything for a man who has behaved so 
badly ; it will be our duty to prosecute him. But 
there is no reason why the innocent should suffer. 
Be good enough to ask Mr Rawley to give youa 
cheque upon bearer, for twelve pounds ten shil- 
lings. The wretched man left, you see, just before 
his month’s salary was due, and his sister had no 
doubt been depending upon it. Tell him to 
charge the cheque to my private account,’ 

The clerk left the room ; and returned with the 
cheque, which the old gentleman signed. 

ff it is not very much out of your way, Mr 
Barnes,’ he said, ‘I should like you to call upon 
these poor people to-night; and in giving this 
cheque, say that I pay his salary in full this time, 
for their sake only; and that for two or three 
months longer I will send them half-pay, to keep 
the wolf from the door in the meantime. You 
understand, Mr Barnes ?’ 

The clerk muttered a few words to the effect 
that he knew the sister and niece would be deeply 
grateful for this assistance, and that it would 
not be ill bestowed ; and left the room. 

The old gentleman smiled a curious smile as he 
drew on his gloves—a kindly smile too, ‘ Poor 
young fellow, how he blushed at the mention 
of the young girl! Well, I was young myself 
once, though it seems ages ago now, and I think 
none the worse of a lad for being honestly in 
love with a good lass,’ 

As the hour for closing the office had arrived, 
Barnes was at liberty immediately ; and showed 
his zeal in the commission with which he was 
intrusted, by hurrying at once to the residence 
of the missing clerk, in lieu of repairing to his 
own lodgings, which latter lay in a very di t 
direction. 

The house he sought was in a dull street 
in the Bloomsbury district. Quiet and sombre 
enough at any time, it looked unusually gloom 
in the sullen twilight of a March evening, or so it 


seemed to Barnes, knowing what he knew of the 
trouble which hung over one household there. 
He stopped at No. 85. On the door was a small 
brass plate, with the name Mavors. In the win- 
dow hung a card, setting forth that apartments 
were there to let, furnished. This last feature 
No. 85 had in common with at least half the 
houses in the street. 

His knock was answered so promptly, that the 
servant must have been in the hall. She knew 
him, and said: ‘Oh, Mr Barnes! I am so glad 
you have come. Poor Missis is in such trouble,’ 

Barnes looked at the hand-maiden—a clumsy, 
smeary specimen of a London maid-of-all-work, 
but with a good broad honest face too, and whose 
= were evidently red and swollen from crying. 
‘Why, is there anything fresh, Jane?’ was his 
natural query. 

*O yes, sir! The—the horrid police are down- 
stairs now; and they have been and searched 
all over the house. Oh, do go down, sir, for Mrs 
Hadleigh and Miss Ethel are a’most frightened 
to death,’ 

Barnes was evidently on terms of sufficient 
familiarity to need no announcement, for he 
hurried down at once on hearing this, and guided 
by the sound of voices, entered the front room 
on the basement. This was fitted up as a sitting- 
room, though the only view it commanded was 
the front area, and here he found three police 
officers, one being of superior rank to the others ; 
as also Mrs Hadleigh, and her daughter Ethel. 

An ejaculation of surprise and pleasure, uttered 
by both the ladies at once, drew the attention of 
the officers to the new-comer; but they probably 
judged that he was welcomed in too open and 
natural a manner to have anything to do with the 
business on which they were present. 

‘We shall not intrude upon you any longer, 
madam, said the one of superior rank ; ‘having 
searched the house, we are satisfied for the 
present.’ 

‘I hope you will not consider it necessary 
come here again, sir,’ said Mrs Hadleigh. 

‘That we cannot at all promise, madam,’ replied 
the officer, who was very civil and quiet ; ‘but we 
shall give you no more trouble than we can pos- 
sibly avoid.’ 

‘But the neighbours all stare so,’ cried poor Mrs 
Hadleigh. ‘They are at their windows, every one 
of them at this moment, I am confident, watching 
for you to come out.’ 

‘I can help you in that respect, madam,’ returned 
the officer, ‘as I will arrange that our men, should 
they have to call again, shall come in plain 
clothes. That will’ A knock at the street 
door here interrupted the inspector’s speech; 
and his attentive, watchful face turning at once 
in the direction of the sound, helped, perhaps, 
to scare Mrs Hadleigh, who turned deathly pale ; 
Ethel turned pale also, and listened; while 
Barnes found his heart beating faster in sympathy, 
although he could hardly have told what it was 
he feared. Voices were heard, and then the 
servant ran down, 

‘Oh, if you please, Missis Hadleigh,’ said the girl, 
‘there’s a gentleman come after the parlour and 
bedroom; he says he has been sent here by 
another gentleman,’ 

The announcement brought to Mrs Hadleigh an 
immediate recollection of her inflamed eyes and 
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generally dishevelled appearance. She glanced | 
with dismay at the police, who were about to. 
leave the room, and who must inevitably file 
past the intending lodger. 

‘Stay, men!’ said the chief—‘I see your 
difficulty, madam,’ he calmly added. — ‘Now, | 
Jane !’—to the servant—‘hurry up at once. Show | 
the gentleman into the parlour; tell him your 
mistress will be up with him directly ; then light 
the gas, or candles, or whatever you have, and be 
sure to pull down the blinds—We will then 
go out very quietly, madam,’ he concluded, ‘and 
your lodger will be none the wiser. 

Jane hurried off in obedience to these instruc- 
tions ; and Mrs Hadleigh thanked the officer for 
his consideration ; and the latter leading his men 
quietly away, the poor lady followed them, in no 
very fit state, as she acknowledged to herself, to 
nope favourably to impress a stranger. 

Vhen Mrs Hadleigh entered the apartment, she 
found the applicant seated. He rose at her 
entrance, when she saw he was a middle-aged, 
perhaps elderly man, whose straight hair was 
well sprinkled with gray. He wore blue spec- 
tacles ; and by the way in which he thrust forward 
his head, and looked closely into her face, was 

robably very short-sighted, and a little hard of 
Reoier also, although he said nothing about it. 


For the rest, he was a tolerably tall, broad- 
shouldered man, plainly dressed, and more like 
a substantial tradesman from a small country | 
town, than the collector for a City firm, as he | 
announced himself. 

He informed Mrs Hadleigh that Mr Cobbdy 
had recommended him to her house. She knew | 
Mr Cobbdy, no doubt ?—Mrs Hadleigh was much 
obliged by that gentleman’s recommendation, but 
could not just recall his name.—‘ Well, ma’am, 
he told me to use it; and he sent his very best 
respects to you, and Miss Hadleigh, and Mr 
Mavors, continued the stranger, ‘I met Mr 
Cobbdy at the Jerusalem Coffee House. How- 
ever, that is neither here nor there. Let us see 
if we can come to terms,’ 

Upon this, Mrs Hadleigh gave the usual expla- 
nations. Mr Willerton, as he announced himself, 
was not very difficult to please ; he offered a good | 
reference, did not cavil at the terms; and so 
it was arranged that he should take up his 
residence there that night, his continuance being 
subject to the receipt of a favourable reply from 
the aforesaid reference. 

Upon this, Mr Willerton departed; and Mrs 
Hadleigh hurried down-stairs, to acquaint her 
daughter and Mr Barnes with the good news of 
having at this trying juncture secured an eligible 
tenant for the long vacant rooms. As an addi- 
tional consolation for her, Mr Barnes hereupon 
produced the cheque, and told the result of his 
interview with his kind employer Mr Weekes. 
The widow was so profoundly impressed with 
gratitude at this unlooked-for godsend, that tears 
took the place of words. Ethel did not say 
much upon the subject; but she had probably 
had the advantage of a rehearsal during her 
mother’s absence up-stairs. 

‘So you see,’ added Barnes, ‘ you have the good- 
will of the firm, in spite of what has happened ; 
and I think when the matter has cooled down a 
little, they will not be disposed to take any very 


harsh measures against Mr Mavors,’ 


‘Oh, you are mistaken,’ sobbed Mrs Hadleigh. 
‘The others might be merciful ; but there is that 
dreadful Mr Croulle !’ 

‘Yes, he is the worst, I fear, said Barnes. 

‘Mr Bracelet—that’s the inspector, explained 
Mrs Hadleigh—‘has told me all about the doings 
of that. dreadful man. He has been to head- 

uarters this afternoon; and every policeman in 
the country is to be put on the track, detectives 
and all that; and there is to be a reward of a 
hundred pounds out to-morrow. Only think, Mr 
Barnes! I shall not be able to do my little 
marketing, or go to church on Sunday, without 
seeing my poor brother’s name stuck on every 
wall and in every shoptwindow. The idea was 
too much for poor Mrs Hadleigh, who was again 
overcome with grief, 

‘You may be sure, Ethel, said Barnes, encour- 
agingly, ‘that everything in my power with the 
House shall be done; and I think it a most 
fortunate thing that Mr Weekes has selected me 
as his agent.’ 

‘Most fortunate, indeed, Mark,’ exclaimed Ethel ; 
‘for your visit has brought the first ray of light 
we have seen for many weary hours.’ 

‘I have not had courage to ask you earlier; 
but how did you first know—of—of’—— began 
the young man ; but he faltered and stopped. 

‘We had a dreadfully incoherent letter, said 
the girl, ‘full of upbraiding for himself, and of 
abhorrence for that harsh partner who has driven 
him to the fatal step. O Mark! it will be so 
wretched here now!’ Ethel was a slight, dark- 
eyed girl of barely nineteen years, and as she 
broke down here as completely as her mother 
had done, it was only natural that her lover 


should do his best to console her. And this, 


we are bound to record, was at length achieved, 
and another ray of sunshine was admitted. 


IN A QUIET ENGLISH COUNTY. 


Is it not Jean Paul who, with a fine touch of 
satire, has described our English summer as 
‘winter painted green?’ Here, in one corner of 
our silver-coasted island where I write on a mid- 
summer day, the libel at least falls short, for the 
air is full of warm sun-glow, and the sky as 
intensely blue as any that ever rejoiced the heart 
of the genial Bavarian humorist. One might 
travel far and hardly find so peaceful and lonely 
a tract of country in which to spend ideal, tranquil 
days as this Plain of the Roden, with its little 
cluster of North Essex parishes. It is a wide, 
bare landscape, in which tower and spire stand 
out with clear definiteness. Perhaps it is not 
strictly beautiful, and yet it has a charm of chang- 
ing light and shadow and warm colour which is 
all its own. The wind sweeps across it with a fine 
breezy healthfulness, swaying the poplars, bending 
the young wheat, and bringing with it a mingled 
scent of bean-fields and snowy patches of clover. 
Towards sunset, when the air is still, one can see 
a long way. The wide land stretches out under 
the arching sky; pale green fields, marked off by 
darker green Ak m where the lavish hedgerows 
spread themselves ungrudgingly ; here and there, 
a patch of dark wood, and everywhere white roads, 
that twist and twine between the little hamlets, 
and lose themselves at last on the horizon. In all 
this liberal wealth of country, where there is so 
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much to arrest the eye, the river hardly counts ; | 


its presence being only shown by a more vivid 
thread of green bordered by stunted alders, as it 
creeps across the plain to join the Thames, 

‘She,’ as the old historian personifies the stream, 
‘first appeareth nere Takeley, whence, as she 

asseth, she greeteth her nine daughters, all the 

odings.” These churches, the Rodings or Rooth- 
ings, have an old and curious history of their own. 
Most of them were established before the time of 
the Confessor. The Domesday Book ceases to be a 
mere dry, legal record of facts, when one reads 
the quaint chronicle and, looking up, sees church 
and hamlet little changed since the days when 
King William planned and compiled his great 
tax-book to adjust the rival claims of Englishmen 
and Normans. The England of that old time 
and the England of to-day have, here at least, still 
much in common; ‘hundreds and villeins’ have 
only taken new meanings ; the footprints of the 
East Saxons may be traced in more than the 
mere name of the shire; they are preserved 
lastingly in many a phrase in daily use among 
the peasants. 

High Roothing belonged in the reign of Edward 
to the monastery that held sway over the Ely 
swamps and marshes; Abbots Roothing, to the 
great Abbey and nunnery of Barking in the days 
of its splendour, when, in virtue of her high office, 
the Abbess was a Baroness, But of the nine sister 
churches under whose shadow the Roden lingers 
on her way Thameswards, St Margaret Roothing 
may perhaps claim the largest share of interest, 
This little church, hidden among the Essex woods, 
was an offshoot of the great- and stately Abbey 
which King Offa raised over the traditional resting- 
Ee of the first Christian martyr. St Alban’s 

ad by that time passed from the lax rule of the 
Saxons, and had grown into vigorous life under a 
succession of Norman abbots. It had extended 
its borders on all sides, and made its power felt 
throughout a wide breadth of country. The 
luxury, idleness, and vice which later worked 
its ruin, had not then taken deep root; for at 
least two hundred years after the Conquest, ‘ the 
monastery was at once an example of saintly life, 
and a living centre of authority, where severity 
was tempered by affection.’ St Margaret’s no 
doubt shared this somewhat austere discipline, 
and was vigilantly cared for by the great mother 
Church. Over the bridle-path which ran almost 
in a straight line between the Abbey and its little 
dependence, the black-robed Benedictines came 
and went, driving their sumpter mules before 
them ; the silence of the country was broken by 
the tinkle of bells ; masses were chanted, and day 
after day the monotony of recurring services went 
on. In outward aspect the church is little changed 
since those old times. The walls, which are four 
feet thick, stand solidly on the ground without 
foundation ; the wagon-shaped roof has been re- 
newed on the old pattern. The south door—a 
Norman arch supported by Saxon pillars—is an 
exact counterpart in carving and ornamentation 
of that of the little chapel dedicated to Malcolm 
Canmore’s queen on the Castle Rock of Edin- 
burgh. Here, too, are the small sloping win- 
dows set high and deep in the thick masonry ; in 
some of them the protecting iron bars yet remain. 
To the period also when the church was a sanc- 


of Law could not reach—belongs the iron refuge 
ring which still hangs from the door. 
verything about the little place speaks of 

strength and of age. On Sundays, while the quiet 
service proceeds, it is hardly possible to kee 
one’s thoughts from wandering backwards throug 
the ages. The door stands wide open while the 
_— enter and clatter heavily up the nave; 

ut its massive oak beams and curious hammered 
iron-work of the thirteenth century testify to 
other and less peaceful uses in the past. The 
glass of the little window in the chancel is of 
faint greenish tint and rare oak-leaf pattern; the 
poe which lazily filters through the narrow 
panes, falls upon an Easter altar where the pil- 
grims on their way to Rochester and Canterbury 
were used to halt and, kneeling, say an extra 
prayer or two. 

The faces of the peasant worshippers of to-day 
present an interest of a different kind. There is 
a certain stolid, self-reliant quiet written there, as 
of those who live much alone with Nature, and are 
used to make her varying moods their chief study. 
The experiences of these village folks are scanty, 
their resources few. The crops and the weather, 
whether ‘bangy and mungy, as it may well be 
in winter-time, or fair and full of promise as 
to-day, are with them subjects that never lose 
their zest. With the benediction they rise and 
tramp out, trudging away by twos and threes, 
and are soon lost to sight among the narrow field- 
paths, We too rise to go, but pause a moment 
under the low Norman portal, to gaze at the 
breadth of landscape which it frames. It is quiet 
and peaceful under the evening light. The fields 
are of every tint and tone of green, with here and 
there a rich streak of brown where the land lies 
fallow, resting under the sunlight and the rain; 
and here and there a patch of brilliant gold, 
dearer to the heart of the artist than to the farmer. 
That dark arm of wood by Abbess Roothing has 
seen strange doings in its day, for there it was that 
the yearly procession of fencible-men appointed to 
guard ‘the hundred’ took place. The defenders 
were specially summoned to protect the neighbour- 
hood from ‘murthers and robbers, for both of which 
the hundred was liable to pay.’ Once more Domes- 
day Book becomes a living voice as it describes 
the long vanished custom: ‘On Sunday before 
Hock Monday—a fortnight after Easter—the 
bailiff of the hundred gathered and made the said 
wardstaff of a willow growing in Abbess Roding 
Wood, and delivered it with great ceremony to 
the Lord of Ruckwood Hall in that parish, who, 
with due number of tenants “harnished with 
sufficient weapons,” did that night watch and royal 
service over it at Long Barnes, barring the lane 
with rope and bell. The next day he delivered 
it to the Lord of Fifield Manor, who, with his 
tenants on Monday night, served in like manner 
at the Three Wants the Fifield watch. The 
ceremony was observed in turn by ten landowners, 
whose names are duly recorded. His watch 
accomplished, ‘each lord successively, in presence 
of the whole watch, made a score or notch upon 
the upper rind of the staff, as a mark or token 
to declare their loyal service done. To conclude, 
this wardstaff was to be carried through the towns 
and hundreds of Essex as far as a place called 
Atte Wode, near the sea, and to be thrown there 


Seems safe shelter which even the mighty arm 


into the sea.’ 
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From that old past, the mind comes back a little 
reluctantly to the less picturesque present, when 
life and property need no such cumbersome, pre- 
cautionary measures to protect them. Perhaps we 
pay for our peace and security by a little mono- 
tony; life might seem to some of us to flow a 
thought too evenly in this Essex village—days 
passed in unchanging toil, till night and rest come 
at last in the little graveyard under the shadow 
of the church. 

A good many village histories might be summed 
up in the brief record of birth and death inscribed 
on the worn old stones; the same names occur 
again and again, generation after generation of 
peaceful, uneventful lives ending here. The 
oldest inscription extant dates little more than a 
hundred years back, though many remains, Saxon 
and Norman, testify to the great antiquity of the 
inclosure as a place of burial. There is a fine 
dignity—which, however, breaks down somewhat 
about the middle—in this effort, dated 1774: 


Rest, dearest shades, secure from grief and care, 
Afflictive pains, and every hurtful snare, 
Till that f aver morn when God revealed will come, 
And trembling Nature meet her final doom. 
Then may you rise renewed in every grace, 
With joy to meet your God, your Saviour’s face ; 
Then may the hand that now inscribes this stone, 
Which loved you living, and laments you dead, 
Triumphant meet you in the realms above, 
To tune the wonders of Redeeming Love. 
We recognise a familiar friend in the following : 
Afiliction sore long time I bore; 
Physicans all in vain, 
Till Christ did please to give me ease, 
And free me from my paine. 
And is there not a touch of latent spite, not 
uncommon in the words with which the dead 
address the living, in the following warning ? 
Reader, behold, as you pass by ; 
As you are now, 80 once was 
As I am now, so must you be. 
Reader, prepare to follow me. 


As an instance of the pretensions some people | all 


with them to their graves, we notice the 
tombstone of a certain H——, who, chief of his 
family in life, has declined to resign his claims 
in death, and rests apart from the dust of his 
kindred. An arrogant temper rgd made 
H—— a trying companion in his day; and 
doubtless it is long ago since human passions, love, 


jealousy, hate, entered this Garden of Eden spread 


in fair undulations before us, The impression it 
leaves with us, however, is one of marvellous, 
unchangeable silence and peace. A journey of an 
hour or two carries us back to London; glad to 
have been able to forget for a brief space that such 
things as cities exist. 


SOME CURIOUS VOWS. 


Ir is a well-known fact that certain devoted 
adherents to the English monarchy vowed never 
to enjoy the luxury of a trimmed beard until 
the ‘king enjoyed his own again;’ and so in 
our own time did certain Servian patriots, during 
the bombardment of Belgrade in 1862, vow 
never to allow a razor to touch their faces until 
they could shave in the fortress itself. For five 
years they had to eschew the barber’s services ; 


but at length the hour of triumph came ; and one 
day in 1867 they marched through the streets 
of Belgrade with enormous beards, preceded by 
barbers razor in hand; entered the fortress, to 
issue forth again with clean-shaven faces, looking 
years younger for the operation. 

Some vows are more honoured in the breach 
than the observance— 


It is the purpose that makes strong the vow, 
But vows to every purpose must not hold. 


During the Irish rebellion of 1641, Mr Brook, 
an English clergyman, living near Kells, in Cavan 
county, -—— safety in England until the storm 
blew over, leaving his Irish wife behind him to 
the care of an old nurse. One evening, the nurse’s 
nephew warned them that ‘Black Mulmore’ was 
coming there that night, having sworn to sack the 
English parson’s homestead and not leave a feather 
or an egg in his nest. Although in the worst 
of all conditions for travelling, the poor lady set 
out on foot for a friend’s house at some distance, 
where there was a guard of soldiers. Emerging 
from a wood, she found herself on the banks of 
a broad river, and saw that the a spanning it 
was occupied by a troop of rebel horse. She 
turned back ; but the leader of the band had seen 
her, and following after, caught her in the heart 
of the wood. Drawing his skeane, or short dagger, 
he told her to pre to die, answering her 
appeal for mercy with: ‘I must kill you; we are 
sworn to it. You must die; say your last prayer.’ 
Looking at him steadfastly, Mrs Brook said: ‘I 
have been praying to God, and He has told me 
that I am not to die by your hand. No; you 
dare not do it; God will not suffer you!’ Three 
times the sworn assassin pointed the dagger to her 
heart, while with hands uplifted to heaven, she 
repeated : ‘No; God will not suffer you!’ Then, 
throwing the weapon on the grass, the rebel ex- 
claimed: ‘You are right ; God will not suffer me. 
You are a brave woman, and I was going to act 
the coward. Will you trust to my honour, and 
let me guide you to a place of safety?’ ‘With 
my heart,’ was the thankful answer. He then 
conducted her across the river, and did not leave 
her till he had put her in the road for her friend’s 
house. But the sorely tried lady was not destined 
to reach it that night. She to crave the 
help of a frightened farm-wife ; and morning saw 
her the mother of a tiny newcomer, to whom 
she gave the name of Honor—a name handed 
down among Mrs Brook’s female descendants to 


this day. 

Benedick, finding the charms of his ‘dear Lady 
Disdain’ too much for his celibate resolves, boldly 
cuts the knot with: ‘When I said I would die a 
bachelor, I did not think I should live till I were 
married.’ Persons who impose upon themselves 
a burden unto which they were not born, are not 
usually so courageous, preferring to salve their 
perjury by a little convenient casuistry : 


For as best-tempered blades are found, 
Before they break, to bend quite round, 
So truest oaths are still most tough, 

And though they bow, are breaking proof. 


Pepys, pledged to abstain from the juice of the 
grape, drank hippocras, as being in his judgment 
only ‘a mixed compound drink, and not any wine,’ 
although he well knew that his favourite ‘ piment? 
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was a concoction of ginger, cinnamon, sugar, and 
red or white wine. He pretended, too, to believe 
his vow against playgoing remained unbroken so 
long as he went to the theatre at somebody else’s 
expense ! 

Colonel Edgeworth, an inveterate gambler, hav- 
ing lost all his ready-cash at the card-table, 
borrowed his wife’s diamond earrings, and staking 
them, had a turn of luck, and rose a winner in 
the end ; whereupon, he solemnly vowed never to 
touch cards or dice again, And yet, before the 
week was out he was pulling straws from a rick, 
and betting upon which should prove the longest ; 
keeping as strictly to the letter of his promise as 
the hard drinker who vowed to eschew intoxi- 
cating fluids as long as he had a hair on his head ; 
and an hour erwards emerged from the 
barber’s shop with a smooth-shaven poll, and 
then got tipsy with a clear conscience ! 

In one of Voltaire’s romances, the 5 gr poet 
represents a widow, in the depth of her discon- 
solateness, vowing she will never marry again ‘as 
re as the river flows by the side of the hill.’ 
A few months go by. The widow, bethinking 
herself that there are still good fish in the sea, 
grows more cheerful, and takes counsel with a 
clever engineer. He sets to work: the river is 
diverted from its course ; it no longer flows by the 
side of the hill, and the lady exchanges her weeds 
for a bridal veil.—A Salopian parish-clerk seeing a 
woman crossing the churchyard with a bundle and 
a watering-can, followed her, curious to know what 
her intentions might be, and discovered that she 
was a widow of a few months’ standing. Inquiring 
what she was going to do with the watering- 
pot, she informed him that she had begged some 

s-seed to sow upon her husband’s grave, and 
ad brought a little water to make it spring up 
uickly, The clerk told her there was no occasion 
for her to take that trouble—the grave would be 
green in good time. ‘Ah, that may be,’ was the 
frank reply; ‘but my poor husband made me 
promise not to marry again until the grass had 
wn over his grave ; and having a good offer, I 
on’t wish to break my word, or keep as I am 
longer than I can help,’ 
ore faithful to a partner’s memory was Sadar, 
a native of Samarang, who, having the misfortune 
to lose his newly wedded wife, vowed that so long 
as he lived he would — to neither man, 
woman, nor child; and for the forty-four years 
he was fated to live, kept his vow, and won for 
himself a saintly reputation by so doing—Our 
American cousins never thought of making a 
saint of Miss Caroline Brewer, a spinster who 
died at the age of seventy, in the almshouse at 
Portland, Maine, although this extraordinary 
specimen of womanhood had never been known 
to utter a word for more than thirty-five years, 
in fulfilment of a vow she made when smarting 
under a disappointment in love, 

Love-lorn damsels are credited with strange 
freaks. In a London paper, it was lately averred 
that the original of Dickens’s Miss Haversham 
still existed in the flesh not far from Ventnor, 
in the person of an old maiden lady, who, when 
she was young, had formed an attachment which 
did not meet with maternal approval, and in 
consequence came to nothing. The young lady 
gave up her lover, but accompanied the act of 
filial duty by a declaration that she would go to 


bed and never get up again; and kept her word. 
‘The years have come and gone, and the house 
has never been swept or gens. the garden is 
an overgrown tangle; and the eccentric lady has 
spent twenty years between the sheets’ The 
teller of the story rashly put a name to it; and the 
friends of the ‘eccentric lady’ soon published an 
indignant repudiation of the romance ; which in 
all likelihood was simply an adaptation of the 
case of a Lady Betty C——, who, it is averred, 
took an unhappy love-affair so much to heart, 
that she went to her bed, and actually lay therein 
for the remaining twenty-six years of her life! 

Brantome relates that a young beauty of the 
court of Francis I., troubled with a too talkative 
admirer, bade him be dumb; and he swearing 
to obey her behest, did it so thoroughly, that 
all the world believed he had lost the use of 
his tongue, from melancholy ; until one day, the 
lady undertook to cure him of his dumbness, and 
by pronouncing the word ‘Speak!’ brought her 
lover’s two years’ silence to a sudden end. 

A few years ago, there lived in a village near 
Glastonbury a man seventy-five years old, of 
whom the following story, attested by many 
credible witnesses, was told in the pages of the 
Lancet, for the puzzlement of psychologists. Before 
Eli H——’s birth, his father made a vow that 
if his wife should bring him a girl—making the 
fourth in succession—he would never open his 
lips to the child as long as he lived, In due time 
he was blessed with a boy; but this boy would 
never speak to his father, nor, so long as that rash 
vow-taker lived, to any one save his ‘mother and 
his sisters. When Eli had reached the age of 
thirty-five, his sire died ; whereupon his tongue was 
loosed to every one, and he remained an ordinary 
individual, rather given to loquacity, for the rest 
of his days. 

The world is supposed to have grown wondrous 
wise since Erasmus laughed at the sailor promisin 
St Christopher a life-sized waxen effigy if he woul 
save the storm-stricken ship; but faith in such 
nance is not yet extinct. ‘Sir Edward 

oughty, deposed one of the chief witnesses at 
the Tichborne trial, ‘made a vow, when his son 
was ill, that if the child recovered, he would build 
a church at Poole; the child did recover most 
miraculously, for it had been ill beyond all hope ; 
and Sir Edward built a church at Poole, and there 
it stands until this day”—Queen Isabella vowed to 
make a pilgrimage to Barcelona and return thanks 
at the tomb of that city’s patron saint, if the Infanta 
Eulalie recovered from an apparently mortal illness, 
And another crowned dame promised a golden 
lamp to the church of Notre-Dame des Victoires, in 
the event of her husband coming safely out of the 
doctor’s hands.—In 1867, a Spanish lady walked 
from Madrid to Rome in fulfilment of a vow so 
to do, provided she was restored to health; keep- 
ing her word more maponer | than her Portuguese 
sister, who, having vowed she would make a 
pilgrimage barefoot to a certain shrine, had herself 
carried thither in a sedan-chair, 

However it may be with the general run of 
Englishmen, there is one who believes in the 

ropriety and efficacy of personal vows. Mr 
Ruskin insists that it is wholly the fault of the 
ladies that swords are not beaten into plough- 
shares; holding that they can, at any moment 
they choose, put an end to a war, with less trouble 
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than they take in preparing themselves to go out 
to dinner. ‘Let but every Christian lady,’ says 
he, ‘who has conscience toward God, vow that 
she will mourn, at least inwardly, for His killed 
creatures. Let every lady in the upper classes of 
civilised Europe simply vow that while any cruel 
war proceeds she will wear black—a mute’s black 
—with no jewel, no ornament, no excuse for an 
evasion into prettiness, no war would last a week.’ 
Should, however, the ladies ever try the experi- 
ment, we fear their patience would be over-taxed, 
and that long before the promised result was 
achieved, many a fair one would cast her sombre 
colour off, and ‘evade into prettiness’ again. 


DONALD MACINROY. 


There is a tradition, still existing in the Highlands of 
Perthshire of a Donald MacInroy, who was the son of 
a large sheep-farmer in that district, and who being, in 
the phrase of the North, a ‘ pretty man,’ the heiress of 
the estate fell in love with him. In order to separate 
the lovers, Donald was sent to the wars, to serve under 
the young lady’s father; whence he returned, after 
many years, to die. The ballad tells the rest, 


Sirrrye by the great hall window, 
Gazing at the whirling snow, 

Listening to the wind’s hoarse moaning 
In the dark pine-wood below— 


Dreaming of the buried summers, 
With their scent of faded flowers— 

Hearing from the Past, faint echoes, 
As of bells in distant towers : 


Echoes of the pleasant music 
Of young voices in their glee— 
Voices that are hushed for ever, 
Do they whisper still to me ? 


Musing thus, the shadowy darkness 
Crept across the falling snow, 

Till I heard a horse’s footsteps 
Clatter in the court below. 


Norman Grant rides hither for thee ’— 
Spake my sister, in surprise— 
‘Donald MacInroy is dying, 
And must see thee ere he dies.’ 


In my plaid she warmly wrapped me ; 
Through the drift we quickly rode ; 
Soon we reached the Highland sheiling, 

Donald MacInroy’s abode. 


Sir,’ said Donald, ‘I am thankful 
Thou hast come this night to me; 

Ere my lips are sealed for ever, 
I’ve a tale to tell to thee. 


“When thy brother, the MacGregor, 
Took me with him to the war, 

"Twas to break a match for ever, 
And a secret love to bar. 


* For his lovely daughter Alice, 
With her eyes of sunny blue— 

Alice of the golden tresses— 
Loved me tenderly and true. 


* And her mother, high and haughty, 
Sought that passion to destroy, 

Hoping Alice, from me severed, 
Would forget her MacInroy. 


*O the dreary, dreary parting ! 
O the bitter tears we shed !~— 

But her angry mother knew not 
That in secret we were wed. 


‘Then I followed her brave father 
To that far and fatal shore 
Where he fell, a hero worthy 
Of the noble name he bore. 


*But my Alice could not greet me 
When I came back from the strife : 
For the birth-hour of our Colin 
Was the last hour of her life. 


‘Thou shalt find within my Bible 
Proofs that we were duly wed, 

That the honour’s pure and stainless 
Of my lovely Alice dead. 


£ And our Colin, whom thou lovest, 
And hast honoured with thy name, 
Is the son of love and sorrow, 
But is not the child of shame. 


* He is rightfully MacGregor— 
Blessings be upon the boy ! 

Let him stand among the proudest, 
Son of Donald MacInroy ! 


* Grandson of the Great MacGregor, 
Heir of Rannoch and Dunmore ; 

Come of soldiers true and gallant, 
Worthy those that went before. 


* Brave and faithful, may he follow 
In the steps his fathers trod, 
True to kindred and to honour, 
To his country and his God!’ 


And with faltering lip, still praying 
For a blessing on the boy, 

To the strain of solemn pibroch, 
Passed the soul of MacInroy. 


A CURIOUS LAKE-MOLLUSC, 


In a work on the Natural Conditions of Existence 
as they affect Animal Life, by Professor Semper of 
Wiirzburg, there are some very remarkable obser- 
vations on pulmonate snails living in the Lake 
of Geneva. Certain of these lake-molluscs live 
at great depths with their lung-sac filled with 
water ; they never voluntarily come to the surface, 
and actually breathe water all their lives; but 
if brought to dry land, they take air into the 
lung-sac, and will not again return to a sub- 
merged existence. If forced to do so, they retain 
air in their lung-sac, and breathe water by the 
general surface of the body. ‘In no single case,’ 
says Professor Semper—and this also is remark- 
able—‘ have we as yet succeeded in proving that 
such a change of function as is involved in the 
transformation of a ante into a lung, must 
necessarily be accompanied by definite changes 
in the structure of that organ.’ In other words, 
this curious creature is so constituted that the 
gills which enable it to breathe in water, serve it 
also as a lung in breathing air, and yet this 
without any observable change taking place in 
the structure of the organ. 
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